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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 154.) 

Seventh Mo. 29th, 1842. On retiring to bed 
last night, the acknowledgment was raised : 
“Truly God is good to Israel,” not only to those 
who are of a clean heart, but to those who are 
desiring above all things to have them so. Un- 
worthy as we may feel He stoops to and remem- 
bers these. Our meeting this morning was a 
preciousone. Dear Sarah Emlen again sat with 
us, after being confined to a bed of sickness for 
several months. She was strengthened to lift up 
her voice on behalf of her dear Lord and Master 
and his precious cause, which I have no doubt 
she feels afresh strengthened and encouraged to 
espouse. She revived the words: “ Whosoevér 
will be my disciple must deny himself, take up 
his daily cross and follow me ;” addressing her- 
self to the children in so plain a manner that 
the least child could understand. We who were 
older were also instructed. She had also an en- 
couraging, precious word for some present “ who 
might be termed children,” who were not asham- 
ed to acknowledge their dear Lord and Master, 
and who often have to appear as fools for his 
name’s sake. However these might be ready to 
fear at times, they should yet fall by the hands 
of their spiritual enemies, she believed they would 
be preserved : and that they would yet “see the 
travail of their souls and be satisfied,’ &c. I 
was afresh strengthened to press forward. 

Eighth Mo. 2nd. The favors of this evening 
call for deep, heart-felt gratitude. We have our 
friends Thomas Kite and Thomas Evans with us. 
In our evening collection, dear Thomas Kite was 
strengthened to put up the vocal petition, in a 
very solemn manner ; first on behalf of the chil- 
dren, then their caretakers, and lastly on behalf 
of our poor Society. He reverted to the fathers 
and mothers who had been removed of late from 
amongst us, and prayed that it might please 
the Lord to raise up and qualify others, those 
Who would be as Deborahs and Marys, magnify- 
ing the Lord, and rejoicing in God their Saviour. 
That He would prepare such by “his fire which 
sin Zion, and furnace in Jerusalem,” &c., &e. 

ruly it was an evening to be remembered. 

3rd. How my spirit revived within me, to 
find on gathering into silence in our meeting, 
strength afforded to approach His foot-stool ; and 
although only in tears and sighs unutterable to 
plead, yet it did revive. 

7th. This, too, has been a day of favor. Again 
during our meeting my soul did pour itself out 
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as water before the Lord. O, for an evidence of 
acceptance and forgiveness! has been the travail 
and exercise this day, indeed, may I not say, al- 
most continually, of my spirit. 

14th. At our meeting to-day had the company 
and labors of our dear friend Alice Knight, who 
addressing the children said: “They that seek 
me early shall find me,” &c. “The Lord loveth 
an early sacrifice,’ &c. ‘Then flowed a word for 
the tried and discouraged, encouraging them to 
enter into covenant and to keep their covenants, 
&c., quoting: “ Who is there among you that 
feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of his 
servant, that walketh in darkness and hath no 
light ; let him trust in the name of the Lord, and 
stay himself upon his God.” She believed the 
language of some of us had been, “Is there no 
balm in Gilead, is there no physician there?” 
The provings and baptisms of such had been so 
deep they were ready to conclude theirs was a 
lone path. But we were shown that it was the way 
that all who had gone before had ever trod : that 
no new thing had happened unto us. In these 
discouraged seasons we were encouraged to “ trust 
in the Lord and stay ourselves upon our God.” 
This was a very safe, and a very sure state to 
be found in; and in the Lord’s own time He 
would arise for the help and deliverance of these. 

Our afternoon meeting was a season wherein 
my soul was sorrowful, may I not say, “even 
unto death.”* 

16th. Attended Concord Quarterly Meeting. 
It was not till our last meeting, that I was sen- 
sible of any life, or of any travailing with the 
seed. But in that meeting the bonds which 
bound seemed burst asunder, and once more was 
my pvor soul poured out in secret prayer, that 
He who had been with this people in days past, 
manifesting himself in and among them in so 
marvellous a manner, would be pleased still to 
remember us ; and if deeper baptisms were neces- 





[* It has ever been through close provings and deep 
baptisms, comparable to the refiner’s fire and fullers’ 
soap, and to “deaths oft,” that the Lord’s chosen band 
have been led and disciplined in the life of faith ; have 
had their spiritual understandings enlarged; their 
willingness to suffer with a suffering and crucified, yet 
risen and glorified Saviour proved; unto having their 
feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace. 
All His must be refined as silver is refined, and tried 
as gold is tried, that they may offer unto the Lord an 
offering in righteousness. Therefore let none call in 
question the dealings of the Heavenly Chastener with 
his children whom He loves, and as seems to have been 
the discipline meted our dear friend, that they may be 
made partakers of his holiness. 

It is in this way our holy Redeemer, who has opened 
for us “a new and living way,” and is himself “The 
Way,” prepares his followers to make straight ste 
for their feet therein, and fits them for usefulness in 
his Church. He breaks all their schemes of worldly 
dependence, by proving that without Him they can do 
nothing ; by setting before them the indispensable cross, 
ere the crown can be won; by showing in humility 
and contrition of soul, the infinite superiority of re- 
ligion over every other attainment; by teaching prac- 
tically, the lessons of regeneration and holiness, and 
true communion with Christ, through the renewings 
of his Spirit; and by conformity to his will, as the 
sanctification and great aim of beings formed for heaven 
and eternal happiness. ] 
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sary thus to purify, and to make fit to show forth 
his wonders and his praise, that He would spare 
not till we were made meet for his acceptance. 
It did feel to me that very deep sufferings would 
be necessary before that purity and cleanness 
was ours; or before the Lord’s name be exalted 
among the people, as in days past and as in 
former years; for surely there are many things 
tasted and handled, which must be done away. 

In the first meeting we had several communi- 
cations; the burden of which was for those in the 
younger walks of life. Near the close of our last 
meeting, dear Hannah Rhoads had a precious 
little communication, quoting: “The Lord on 
high is mightier than the noise of many waters, 
yea than the mighty waves of the sea.” The 
waiting soul was sweetly encouraged: and she 
believed the strength of these would be increased. 
She further said, that she believed there were 
brighter days ahead for this people: brighter 
than any of us had yet seen, &c., &c. May the 
Lord hasten his work, is the secret prayer of my 
soul. 

Tenth Mo. 4th. This is the week of our Ex- 
amination, and a number of the Committee are 
with us. O! the love I feel towards those who are 
the true disciples of our blessed Master. 

Eleventh Mo. 11th. O that we may live so 
near to that which is good, as to be able to hand 
forth to the dear children when called for, that 
which will be as bread! I have desired that 
some of them which have given trouble, may be 
brought to see that it is their good alone we have 
at heart. Feel peace for a little labor bestowed 
on some of this class, who have just left my room. 

13th. This morning, on assembling at meet- 
ing and gathering into silence, a little strength 
was mercifully, once more, vouchsafed to lift up 
my head in hope; yea, out of very weakness was 
the poor soul enabled to pour itself out before 
Him who alone sees and knows my dependent 
condition. 

15th. Endeavored to walk carefully through 
this day. I was sensibly made to feel the many 
weaknesses with which I am surrounded. Have 
feared there is not that love felt to flow toward 
my Heavenly Father there ought to be; I am so 
dead to feelings of gratitude.t 

19th. A sweet quiet rest enjoyed last night ; 
and gratitude, so desirable, seemed to clothe my 
spirit. “ His mercies are indeed new every morn- 
ing.” Great is his faithfulness. 





[t+ It is a Scripture testimony: “ Blessed is the man 
that feareth always.” This seems to represent a state 
of filial fear and Christian sensibility, which is afraid 
not only of a want of gratitude, but of offending the 
ever-present Holy One in thought, word, or deed. 
William Penn, in speaking of the awakened and ten- 
der in his day, says in effect, Where before nothing 
was examined, nothing now went unexamined. Our 
friend, A. W. H., appears to have been leavened with 
this, as a servant devoted to her Lord; as one craving 
to “serve Him with reverence and godly fear.” And 
to these, will not the precious promises be verified : 
“The secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him ;” 
“He taketh pleasure in,” and “his angel encampeth 
about them?’ Also unto these, “Shall the Sun of 
righteousness arise with healing in his wings; and 
they shall go forth and grow up as calves of the stall.”’} 
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20th. Dear Thomas Kite was with us last 
night. In a family reading we have on First- 
day evenings, after the children retire, Thomas 
had a few words by way of testimony, for the 
encouragement of tried minds present. Seemed 
to have faith to believe, that the feet of some pre- 
sent would be lifted out of the mire and the clay, 
and established upon a rock ; and a new song put 
into their mouths, even praises to their God, Xe. 

22nd. Attended Concord Quarterly Meeting; 
where we had the company and labors of our 
friends Thomas Kite and Ezra Comfort. Thomas 
revived the command to Jacob, “ Arise, and go 
to Bethel, and dwell there; and make there an 
altar unto God,” &c. Jacob’s language to his 
household was also revived, believing a similar 
one was extended to some present: “Put away 
the strange gods that are among you, and be 
clean, and change your garments. And let us 
arise and go up to Bethel ; and I will make there 
an altar unto God, who answered me in the day 
of my distress, and who was with me in the way 
that I went,” &e. He enlarged instructively. 
Ezra’s concern was for parents, relative to the 
right training of their dear children. Urging 
their living so near to that which is good, as to 
be able to give them bread when they ask it, &c. 

24th. Had a good visit this evening from 
our dear friend James Emlen, which comforted ; 
though I felt very unworthy. 

Twelfth Mo. 2nd. Called upon last evening 
to witness—and so unlooked for—the close of life 
to my dear cousin, Henry C. W illiams, son of 
Richard and Ruth Williams, of Philadelphia. 
He seemed perfectly sensible to the last, though 
unable to speak. He was a dear, innocent, good 
child ; and I can but believe all is well with him. 

May this be the commencement of a new era 
in my life; may the thoughts, words, and actions, 
of every day yct allotted, be closely looked into; 
and may there be a living unto Him who gave 
to me a being. 

6th. The 3rd was a day of quietness through- 
out our large family. The children all seem 
sensibly to feel that affliction has come upon us 
ordered, I do most fully believe, in mercy. May 
it be improved by every one of us, lest the rod 
be lifted over us even more heavily. 


(To be continued.) 
oe - 
For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


Toad-stools and their Allies—No. 2. 


As I was walking along an old cart-path 
through a dense piece of woodland, with my at- 
tention turned to the toad-stools and the allied 
forms of vegetation, I noticed two or three speci- 
mens resembling the common mushroom in shape, 
but rather larger and of stouter build. The color 
was a lively dark maroon, and the skin which 
covered the well-rounded umbrella-like top, ap- 
peared to be coated with a glutinous varnish, 
which rendered it shining and sticky. The col- 
umn which supported the cap, was not smooth 
as in the mushroom, but marked with vertical 
depressions or incisions, which gave it a rough- 
ened look. I gathered a few of them, and on 
breaking the stem of one, almost immediately 
the color of the inside mass changed, becoming 
quite dark with a lilac tint. I find that this 
peculiarity of some of the toad-stools is attributed 
to the chemical action of ozonized air, to which 
the breaking exposes the substance of the stem. 
The under side of the top, instead of being lined 
with gills, as in all that I had previously gath- 
ered, was filled with a mass of fine tubes, resem- 
bling honey-comb with the mouths of the cells 
opening downward. But these cells were very 
small, scarcely larger than the point of a pin, 
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yet very distinct. The lining of these tubes pro- 
duces the spores, just as the inner surfaces of the 
gills, in the gill-bearing species; and on placing 
one of the tops on a piece of paper, it yielded a 
harvest of brown spores which had fallen from 
the tubes or pores. These, however, were not 
arranged in radiating lines, as were those that 
the gill-bearing toad- stools left on the paper ; but 
in a multitude of minute piles, or dots, marking 
the mouths of the pores or tubes from which they 
had fallen. 

On turning again to my treatise on Fungi, I 
find that in the second Order of the great F amily, 
in which the spore-producing surface is exposed 
to the air, this surface is arranged not in gills, 
but in tubes or pores ; and that to this order the 
name of Polyporei (or many-pored) is given. So 
that the plant I have been describing is not an 
Agaric (or mushroom-like plant) as the others 
were that I had before met with, but one of the 
Polyporei. It belonged to the genus Boletus, 
which was the ancient Greek name for a similar 
plant. 

On the 1&th of Eighth Month, I again wan- 
dered through the same piece of woodland, and 


was rewarded by finding several varieties of 


Fungi which I had not previously seen. Some 
of these were large white Agarics, that is Toad- 
stools with radiating gill-plates below. The top 
of the cap, instead of being regularly rounded as 
in the common mushroom, was depressed in the 
centre, making a considerable hollow. On cut- 
ting off one of the stems, I found its pores filled 
with a white milky juice. Some of the gill-plates, 
instead of pursuing their course from the centre 
to circumference without interruption, were split 
into branches leaving little cavities at the forks, 
which seemed like the first approaches to the 
porous tissue which marked the Boletus already 
described. 
the genus Lactarius (or milky), one of the char- 
acters of which is that it has a milky j juice, white 
in some of the species, and satfron- red in others. 
This juice is poisonous and acrid in some, while 
in others it is mild. 

One of the toad-stools was yet not fully de- 
veloped, and the whole of the gills on the under 
side of the cap, were covered with a white mem- 
brane or veil which hid them from view. This 
plant developed after it was gathered, and this 
veil was loosened from its attachments at the 
edges of the cap, and then hung down, or shriv- 
elled up forming a fringe around the stem. There 
was no such veil or fringe on the milky species 
(Lactarius) above described. So I found that its 
presence or absence was another of the marks by 
which botanists tell one kind from another. 

All of the kinds which I met with, that I have 
spoken of thus far, had a smooth skin covering 
the top or upper side of the cap. But in one 
of these I collected to-day, this skin, which was 
of a light brown color, was dotted all over with 
irregular raised projections like small warts. 
Another that I found was a sooty white color, 
with similar, but larger and almost black warts. 
This was not an Agaric but belonged to the 
Pore-bearing family, its under surface being a 
mass of open honey-comb-like cells, like the 
Boletus. 


I was quite pleased to meet with so many of 


the Pore-bearing Fungi in this walk, having 
gathered about six distinct species. One of these 
was large and fleshy, of a mushroom shape, four 
or five inches in diameter. Another of a brown 
shade, was crowned with a cap less than an inch 
in diameter, with yellow pores so small as scarcely 
to be discerned by the unassisted eye, and the 
whole supported by a very stout curved stem. 


I suppose this must be a species of 


Jourth order of this family of Fungi. 


Several kinds of a more solid and corky tex. 
ture were growing on dead twigs or branches, or 
adhering to decaying stumps of trees. Some of 
these were quite beautiful, being expanded into 
thin rounded and curved leaf-like plates, vari. 
ously indented, and marked on the upper side 
with concentric lines of several shades of color; 
the whole of the under side being covered with 
the fine tubes or pores in w hich. the seeds are 
produced. 

There was one short and stout specimen of 4 
dark lilac dove color, whose flat top seemed like 
the expansion of the column below, rather than 
a separate part of the structure. At first glance 
I thought it also was one of the Pore-bearin 
Fungi, but a closer examination, with the aid of 
a lens, showed that what I had taken for pores 
were really the spaces between closely arranged 
projecting points, or minute soft spines with 
which the under side was studded. On placing 
some of these under the microscope they were 
found to be covered with projecting cells, some 
of which were crowned with seeds or rather 
spores. I had thus met with an example of a 
third order of those Fungi in which the spore. 
producing surface is open to the air. This order 
is called Hydnei, from the Greek name of a 
species of truffle, and includes those Fungi in 
which the spores are produced on the outer sur- 
face of spines, teeth, or other projections, and not 
in the cavities of tubes, or the inner-lining of 
gills or plates. 

Among the spoils of my walk were some curi- 
ously branched white Fungi, which in sha 
were like trees or bushes much subdivided, but 
only an inch or two in height. In these the sur 
face which bears the seed is neither depressed 
into cavities as in the two first orders [ have 
mentioned, nor raised on points or other projec 
tions as in the third, but spread evenly overs 
part of the plant. This is a characteristic of the 
Many of 
the species belonging to it grow on the bark or 
trunks of felled trees, and some of them assume 
a shape resembling that of a little ear—and from 
this peculiarity the whole group has received the 
name of Auricularini, derived from the Latin 
word for ear. J. W. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Josiah White. 

There is a remarkable passage in the Journal 
of George Fox, in which he states that after he 
had experienced the purifying operations of the 
Spirit, “the nature and virtues of the creatures 
were so opened to him by the Lord” that for 4 
time he was at a stand in his mind, whether he 
should practice physic for the good ‘of mankind. 
And he expresses his belief, that through the 
Divine Power, physicians might be “brought into 
the wisdom of God, by which all things were 
made and created; that they might receive a 
right knowledge of the creatures, and understand 
the virtues of them. 

The subject of this memoir was one who, without 
a medical education, appears to have heen gifted 
with a remarkable insight into the remedies 
adapted to many diseases ; as is illustrated by the 
anecdotes which follow. ‘These anecdotes also seem 
to show that he regarded this insight as a gift 
from Him from whom cometh every good and 
perfect gift; and that it was his duty to exercise 
it without any pecuniary reward, for the good 
of others. 

He was born near Alloways Creek, in Salem 
County, New Jersey in 1705. His father died 
while he was young, and his mother marrying 
again, he received no part of the patrimonial & 
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tate. He was apprenticed to a weaver, and soon 
acquired a reputation for perseverance and in- 
genuity. He conceived the idea of making ex- 
tensive meadows along Alloway Creek by dam- 
ming its waters, and the confidence in him was 
such, that although this kind of improvement 
was almost unknown, and he was then very 
young, his scheme was adopted, and he was en- 
trusted with the contract for its execution. This 
he satisfactorily performed, but failed to reap the 
fruits of his enterprise. This agreement contained 
a clause, that the dam should stand one year be- 
fore he was to receive the last payment for his 
work. One night, before the expiration of that 
period, an ill-natured neighbor cut a passage 
through the embankment, and the waters thus 


admitted carried away the sand and materials of 


which it was composed. By this act of malevo- 
lence, he was broken up, and soon after removed 
to Mt. Holly, in the same state. 

A pleasant anecdote is related of Josiah while 
still a lad, at Salem, which shows the importance 
of avoiding hasty and uncharitable judgments. 
A meeting had been appointed to be held at 
Salem, by John Salkeld, in the course of a re- 
ligious visit. This Josiah attended, and whilst 
walking to it, was overtaken and passed by John, 
who was mounted on a good horse, and rode at 
arather rapid pace. This disturbed the equan- 
imity of the boy, and he concluded that but little 
good need be expected from a meeting held by 
such a preacher: not knowing that the visitor 
was somewhat late in arriving, and that he was 
travelling fast in order to reach the house in good 
season, 

Josiah entered the meeting house, and took the 
most distant seat from the gallery which he could 
find, ill at ease in his mind because the stranger 
had ridden so fast. Before long, John Salkeld 
arose, and commenced his discourse with the re- 
mark, that his religion was not like a pack on 
his back, which could be shaken off by the trot- 
ting of a horse. This must have been startling 
to Josiah, who knew that the speaker had no 
knowledge of his mental disturbance ; and it led 
to a train of serious reflections. 

At Mt. Holly he purchased a piece of land for 
50 pounds, on which he managed by industry 
and perseverance to erect a fulling-mill, and a 
comfortable dwelling-house, where he resided 
during the remainder of his life. He married in 
1734, but being industrious and active, he was 
able not only to provide for his family, but to 
find leisure to devote to the temporal and spirit- 
ual welfare of his fellow-men. 

Through life his attention had been closely 
directed to the study of botany, but without 
the aid of books. So skillful did he become that 
he knew all the indigenous roots and herbs that 
he met with, and attained a wonderful insight 
into their power of curing disease. He almost 
invariably had his pockets filled with roots and 
herbs, collected in his walks. His walking cane 
was generally a stick of black alder, the inner 
bark of which he frequently used as a remedy. 
His prescriptions were simple, but it is said they 
were almost miraculously certain in their effect 
in overcoming disease. 

_ His biographer relates, that when travelling 
in Pennsylvania with John Pemberton, he sud- 
denly stopped his horse, dismounted and dug up 
aroot. John asked him what he intended to do 
With it, to which query he made answer, “I don’t 
know yet, but I expect I should find use for it 
ere long. When I see a plant which particularly 
takes my attention as that did, if I don’t carry 
it with me I mostly feel sorry, and often have to 
go back and hunt it.” After this the two friends 
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travelled on cheerfully for some distance, when 
Josiah suddenly exclaimed, “ I must stop at this 
house,” pointing to one hard by. He accordingly 
dismounted and inquired if any one was sick at 
a house which he indicated across the fields. One 
of the family replied, “ No,” but another standing 
by, corrected him by answering, “ Yes, there is a 
woman in that house who has been confined to 
her bed several years.” Josiah on hearing this, 
produced the root he had a little while before dug 
up, and giving directions for its use, desired it 
might be sent over to the patient. He then pro- 
ceeded with his companion. 

The woman used the root and recovered. Her 
husband never before this period had believed in 
inspiration, but this circumstance convinced him 
of his error, and he became a convert to the doc- 
trine.” 

He was frequently known to call at houses, 
both in Philadelphia and in the country, as he 
passed along, when he was a total stranger, and 
inquire if some one was not sick. Nor was the 
impression on his mind, which thus impelled him 
ever known to mislead him. 

One evening Josiah White felt his mind drawn 
to go to a particular house in Mt. Holly, but con- 
cluded that the hour was too late, and so retired 
to his bed. But the impression on his mind pre- 
vented sleep ; and at length he arose and in the 
middle of the night proceeded to the house al- 
luded to. He found the family stirring, candles 
burning, and a bustle within. One of them had 
been suddenly taken extremely ill. He admin- 
istered some of his remedies which speedily re- 
lieved the patient; and he returned home, went 
again to bed, and rested comfortably. The patient 
was a daughter of John Woolman, at whose house 
the incident occurred. 

On one occasion, as he was passing along Sec- 
ond Street, in Philadelphia, he felt a sudden im- 
pulse to stop at a house, without any idea who 
lived in it. On inquiring if any one there was 
sick, he was told that the master of the house was 
extremely ill. His request to see the sick man 
was repeatedly denied, but he still did not feel 
himself relieved, or at liberty to leave the house. 
Finally the physician in attendance said it would 
be better to et him come to the sick chamber, 
and to hear what he had to say ; adding that they 
need not follow his prescriptions. On entering 
the room, Josiah felt the palms of the patient’s 
hands, and told him he had a fever in his head, 
and advised him to moisten some white-oak leaves 
with vinegar and bind them on his head and 
temples. He recommended also a peculiar diet 
and then withdrew. As the physician in charge 
stated that the oak-leaves and vinegar would be 
harmless, the application was made and proved 
very relieving. This encouraged the patient to 
try the diet prescribed, with the result of an en- 
tire recovery of health. He afterwards rode up 
to Mt. Holly to visit Josiah, and pressed on him 
a handsome reward for his advice. But in this 
case as in all others, compensation was positively 
refused. 

How sensitive Josiah was on the subject of pay- 
ment for his medical services, is shown by the 
following circumstance. A person in whose family 
he had frequently given advice, once sent him 
a quarter of fine mutton as a present, but with- 
out any reference to the benefits Josiah had con- 
ferred on him. He insisted, however, on paying 
for the mutton, for he said, it seemed always be- 


fore him, when he went to gather herbs. 


The last of the anecdotes which will be quoted 
in this article, refers to an elderly man in his 
neighborhood who had long kept his bed from a 
nervous affection, probably hypochondria. One 
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day Josiah went to visit him, and on his way 
plucked a bunch of nettles, which he carried 
along. The bed-ridden man stretched forth his 
hand to greet his friend, and received a sharp 
tingling on his bare arm from a stroke with the 
nettles. Surprised and pained, but ignorant of 
the cause, he again attempted to grasp his visi- 
tor’s hand, but once more shrunk back under a 
second and severer application. The violent 
stinging of the nettles, and the agitation of body 
and mind produced by this rough treatment so 
aroused the hypochondriac, that he forthwith left 
his bed, and was soon restored to usefulness in 
his family. J. W. 


—_——_—e———_—___ — 


An International Indian Confederacy. 


In his annual message this year to the Cherokee 
Council, Governor Bushyhead comes out strongly 
in favor of an international confederacy of all 
the tribes in the Indian Territory. This is a 
matter of great importance, and we heartily com- 
mend the governor's position upon it. He says: 

I deem it my duty to invite your attention to 
the subject of a proposed confederation of the 
nations and tribes of the Territory, with the hope 
that you will take some action of a definite 
character, looking to the formation of an inter- 
national government, clothed with such functions 
and powers as it may be deemed proper to con- 
fer upon it. The importance, not to say necessity, 
for such action is suggested by the fact that 
there are bills before Congress providing for the 
erection of a territory of the United States out 
of the so-called “ No Man’s Land,” with such por- 
tions of the Indian Territory as may be included 
by the consent of the tribes residing thereon. 
Thus an insidious scheme for invading and dis- 
membering the territory is sought to be carried 
out, which in my opinion could be defeated in 
advance by the union of the tribes in a confed- 
eration through which they would act together 
on all questions involving the interests of all. 
Such an organization would not only conserve 
the interests of the whole territory, but it would 
command the respect of the people and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The danger and 
the power of the white man lies chiefly in his 
combination of forces: It behooves us to profit 
by the example. The Indian Territory, occupied 
by thirty tribes, each as in the olden days, dis- 
tinct from the other, invites invasion of their rights 
from the selfish and the unscrupulous. The In- 
dian Territory, with her thirty tribes bound to- 
gether by constitutional compact into one fed- 
eral body politic, would in my opinion be able, 
by virtue of the moral force such a union would 
exert, and by the combined wisdom and united 
action of all, to resist all schemes for the dismem- 
berment of our country and invasion of our po- 
litical and other rights — The Couneil Fire. 


For “* The Friend.” 

The article in number 15 of “The Friend” in 
reference to Paul’s experience, that “Woe was 
unto him if he preached not the gospel,” is well 
worthy the consideration of all who may feel 
themselves called to any weighty service in the 
Chureh. No doubt, as the author of the article 
alluded to states, “The expression has been mis- 
used.” I feel no controversy with him in his con- 
cern, yet this “necessity” which the Apostle felt, 
this “woe that would be unto him if he preached 
not the Gospel,” is a precious feeling to those 
dedicated ones the language of whose hearts is, 
“T delight to do thy will, O God.” It is this that 
gives them the assurance of their Master’s will. 

The loving and dutiful child that delights to 
obey his father is desirous to know his father’s 
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will clearly, and when the parent says, Do thus 
and so, he obeys from love, yet he knows that 
the rod will follow disobedience; still, the fear 
of the rod is not the only motive that prompts 
to obedience. The child may at times feel his 
duties onerous, yet he may feel that his success 
in life depends upon his faithfulness to his father’s 
interests ; the necessity he may feel on his own 
account, as well as the desire to please his worthy 
parent, sweetens his toil. 

So it is with those who feel themselves called 
to any weighty service in the Church. They 
have to pass at times through seasons of deep 
proving. Atsuch seasons it may prove strength- 
ening to look back and to feel the assurance, as 
all the rightly chosen do, that “ A necessity was 
laid upon me, yea woe was unto me” if I had not 
resigned myself to my Heavenly Father's call. 
The nec essity, the woe, is precious to such as 
these ; and under a renewed feeling of it, these 
‘an say in sincerity. I delight to do thy will, 
O, God.” 

O that none of us might move in the Lord’s 
work without feeling the precious woe which 
gives the assurance ot his will, which to do, I 
believe, is the delight of many yet amongst us. 
“ He that hath the bride is the bridegroom, but the 
friend of the bridegroom which standeth and 
heareth him rejoiceth greatly because of the 
bridegroom’s voice.” 

New Garden, Eleventh Mo. 22d, 1886. 

For “‘ The Friend.’’ 

Whilst meditating upon the state of our re- 
ligious Society, my spirit was bowed under a 
sense of our great weakness; whilst feeling also 
that there is a degree of submission to the Word 
of God that is nigh in the heart, that shows us 
the condition we are now in, and gives us a sense 
of what our forefathers were, and of what they 
suffered for the Truth. Oh that we could realize 
this more and more, and thus be brought nearer 
and nearer unto our God, that a willingness may 
be raised in our hearts to suffer with the suffer- 
ing seed. 

The desire has arisen, that the Lord would 
build up the waste places; that we may be born 
anew in Christ Jesus, putting off the old man and 
his evil deeds; that we may, through the grace 
of God, become vessels for his use, cleansed and 
prepared by his Word, so that the great work of 
the Lord may not be marred by us. 

Those whom the Lord has cleansed and taken 
ito his holy keeping, it is not in the power of 
man to defile ; although they may cause them to 
pass through great affliction. But if they are 
faithful, all this will draw them nearer to God, 
who is love, and can fill their hearts with the 
overflowings of his love. And if they continue 
faithful to all the holy requirings of our Lord 
and Master to the end of their journey here on 
earth; oh, the heavenly bliss that will attend 
them when they come forth clothed in the white 
robes of righteousness, being of one heart, and of 
one mind, ever giving praises to our holy Re- 
deemer! Let us be encouraged, then, to labor 
for that faith which overcometh the world, and 
draws us into near unity with our God. Oh 
trust in nothing but the redeeming love of God 
our Saviour. It is through his mercy we are 
saved. Who can declare his wonderful goodness 
to the sons and daughters of man? The length 
and breadth, the height and depth of his great 
power that taketh in all things—the heavens and 
the earth—and reaches forth to the hearts of 
poor, fallen men, quickening a spiritual life there- 
in, and giving a saving Seosiedes of Himself, 
whom to know is life eternal ? H. T. 

Mansfield, Ohio, Eleventh Mo. 28rd, 1886. 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE SNOW STORM. 

Far south of east the sun arose 

From beds of cloud that winter morn, 
But cold and cheerless was the orb 

From which the golden locks were shorn 
By the dull haze, which overhead 
Its all-pervading curtain spread. 


The vane upon the steeple stood 
FKastward, and trembling in the flood 
Of winds that on the village poured, 
And through the naked maples roared, 
Hung in mid-air its silent form 

In prophecy of coming storm. 

And as the chilly day wore on, 
More dimly shone the waning sun, 
Till long before the hour of night, 
The ravless orb was hid from sight 
Amid dense folds of leaden cloud, 

Revealing neither rift nor rent; 
And twilight shadows came, ere yet 

The sun had touched the Occident. 


So came the night, and from her wings 
Of darkness, quivering, fluttering down, 
The snow-flakes on the strong east wind 
Came eddying, whirling through the town. 
Into each alley, lane and street, 
The blinding storm incessant beat ; 
Alike on hut and palace fell 
The spotless mantle of the snow, 
And many a mimic hill and dell 
Grew in the drifting current’s flow. 
Against the great glass*fronts it came, 
And piled high up the window-frame. 
Down the long pavements row on row 
The street lamps glimmered through the snow, 
And quickly passed the hurrying feet 
Along the half deserted street. 


Within the well illumined stores, 
Protected from the storm out doors, 
A few late customers delayed 
Around the fire to chat or trade. 


But one by one thelights went out, 
And one by one the busy men 
Of toil and trade, their faces turned 
To the sweet lights of home again. 
The hand upon the yielding latch, 
The footsteps in the lighted hall, 
The music of a gentle;voice, 
And kindly answer to the call; 


The slippers and the easy chair 
By the$warm fireside placed with care, 
Dispel ‘the thoughts of storm and snow 
Before the home fire’s ruddy glow. 
The good wife at her sewing sat, 
The children conned their lessons o’er 
Beside the lamp, the baby played 
Among his treasures on the floor, 
Or climbed upon the father’s knee, 
With artless prattle telling o’er 
The unknown tale with childish glee. 


And so the social evening sped, 

With pleasant stories told or read. 
Forgotten was the storm that kept 

Its carnival without, that crept 

Through every tempting crack and swept 
Fiercely about the shuttered pane, 

That rattled to the blast_again. 


But bedtime came : the chapter read 
Had charmed the baby’s flaxen head 
To sleep upon the mother’s breast, 
Where childhood fondly loves to rest; 
And soon the blessed boon of sleep 
Came to the household, as the sweep 
Of angel pinions, letting fall 

God’s benediction upon all, 

Thrice blest is he who from the strife 
And toil and weariness of life, 

When evening’s welcome shadows come 
Finds rest and happiness at home. 


Oh home, most blessed spot of earth ! 
Where constant love and kindness reign 
Within the family domain, 

Where the staunch virtues have their birth 

Which make our manhood truly great, 

The hope and honor of the State; 

What potent force is thine that turns 
The heart where’er we roam to thee ? 


Thy fireside altar ever burns, 
The pole-star on our stromy sea ; 
Thy sacred influence still must be 
The corner stone whereon are built 
The bulwarks of our liberty. 


All night the chilly east wind swept 
About the village as it slept. 

Along the dark deserted street, 

The watchman on his lonely beat 
Paused on his weary round to hear 
The spectre storm-king’s foot fall near ; 
Sounded all night his piteous moan 

In sad and dreary monotone, 

And on the’silent sleeping"town 

His ghostly mantle floated down. 


But never night so dark and wild 
On which the morning never smiled, 
The deepest shadows may not stay, 
The darkest clouds will roll away ; 
And born of this tempestuous night, 
Came stealing slowly, cold and gray, 
The dawning of another day, 
Revealing in the morning light 
A world as new and pure as seems 
The sweetest fancy of our dreams, 
Unrivalled in its spotless dress! 
Ethereal in its loveliness ! 


On street and pavement lay the snow 
Knee-deep, and soon a goodly row 
Of men, with shovel and with broom, 
Betrayed the sudden “ business boom” 
That with the snow storm came to town; 
Until, white-walled the sidewalks lay 
On either side, a narrow way 
With footsteps passing up and down. 
The sleighbell’s merry chime rings out 
Upon the air, the teamster’s shout 
Comes shrilly on the ear, the rout 
And romp of childhood, wild with play, 
The engine on its iron way,— 
Waking the echoes that had slept, 
To welcome in the busy day— 
Came shrieking, toiling through the snow; 
And from its path on either side 
The white waves of the crystal tide 
From the great cleaving snow-plow flow. 


And soon the newsboy on his round 
Shouts “ Morning papers,” and our eyes 
Glance o’er events and happenings 
Of the great world that round us lies. 
And as I read I think how strange 
And passing wonderful the change 
The years have wrought; upon the wing 
Of the tamed lightning now we bring 
The news from every clime and zone, 
Full and co-equal with our own. 
Comes pulsing from each busy mart 
Of earth, beneath the storm and dash 
Of ocean, the electric flash, 
The beating of the world’s great heart. 


And in the city’s constant stir, 

Amid the wild incessant whir 

Of wheels, the hissing rush of steam, 
The electric candle’s dazzling gleam, 
And with the almost painful stress 
And clang and clatter of the press, 
That triumph of a rapid age 

Flings from its form the printed page, 
Which out upon the unconscious night, 
Like birds of passage take their flight. 


Oh world of anxious push and strain! 
Of grasping hand and restless brain ! 
Of avarice and engrossing care! 
I sometimes pause and wonder where 
The constantly increasing rate 
At which we live will terminate. 
But terminate it will and must; 
The active hand, the planning brain, 
Outwearied by life’s constant strain, 
Outworn by all its toil and pain 
Full soon will crumble into dust ; 
Full soon will sleep to wake no more; 
And all life’s fitful storm’s be o’er. 


Columbiana, O. 


i 


Hypocrisy is ever to be avoided as one of the 
vilest qualities. 


J.E. 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 


Library of Friends of Philadelphia. 


(Concluded from page 156.) 

When the new building shall be occupied, it 
js expected to open the Library from 2 to 6 
o'clock, on Third, Fifth and Seventh-day after- 
noons. It is hoped, however, that in the near 
future, the times of opening will be extended to 
every afternoon and evening, on week days. 
Thomas Chalkley’s desire that the privilege of 
using the books should not be confined to our 
members, but be extended to other sober persons, 
isremembered. The proper guards for the safe 
handling and seasonable return of loans made to 
such persons, will receive attention. The build- 
ing is arranged to accommodate about 15,000 
volumes. 

Space will allow a reference to only a few of 
the many valuable works contained in the col- 
lection. Cranmer’s Bible, dated 1539, stands 
first in a pecuniary sense. It is thought to be 
worth not less than $1000. The earliest trans- 
lations of the Bible published in England, were 
Latin. Cranmer’s is the third edition, in Eng- 
lish, being the authorized version of Edward VI. 
Its condition is nearly perfect. Charles Hilde- 
burn has traced but two other copies of Cran- 
mer’s Bible ; one of these is imperfect, and both 
of them are in the British Museum. A vellum 
Bible, written before the discovery of printing, 
with illuminated initial letters and miniatures, 
painted in bright colors, is rated at $125—the 
value being impaired on account of several of the 
pictures having been cut out, although otherwise 
the book is complete, and excellently well pre- 
served. A memorandum states it was purchased 
of John Kendall, by John Pemberton, for one 
guinea (five dollars.) 

For an account of the M.&%., giving interest- 
ing memoranda of London Friends’ Meetings 
held in 1682-3, see “The Friend,” vol. L, pages 
192 and 206. 

Editions of the early Friends’ writings, pub- 
lished in their day, are well represented. Among 
these are essays or other writings of George Fox, 
Francis Howgill, James Nayler, George Fox the 
younger, William Penn, George Whitehead, 
Stephen Crisp, Edward Burrough, William Bay- 
ley, Robert Barclay, Thomas Ellwood, John 
Crook, Richard Farnsworth, George Keith, 
Charles Marshall, James Parnell, Isaac Pening- 
ton, Ambrose Rigge, and John Woolman. 

Among the books relating to the early history 
of this country, and published in or near Phila- 
delphia, are : “ Good order Established in Penn- 
silvania and New Jersey in America,” &c., by 
Thomas Budd. Printed by William Bradford 
in 1685. John Burnyeat’s “Epistle to Friends 
in Pennsilvania.” W. Bradford, 1686. “The 
frame of Government of the Province of Penn- 
silvania and Territories thereunto annexed in 
America.” W. Bradford, 1689. This is unique 
and accordingly rated at a very high price. 
George Keith’s “ Appeal from the twenty-eight 
Judges to the Spirit of Truth,” &c. W. Bradford, 
1692, unique. There are several other pamphlets 
issued during the controversy with Geo. Keith, 
found in few if any other Library in the world. 
George Fox’s “Gospel Family-order, being a 
Short Discourse concerning the ordering of Fami- 
lies, both of Whites, Blacks and Indians.” Rey- 
nier Jansen, Philadelphia, 1701. 


RECORD DEPARTMENT. 


It will be remembered that a “ Department 
tor Records,” was directed by the Monthly Meet- 
ings, to be placed in the new Library building. 
This direction has been complied with—the size 


and location of the room constructed for the pur- 
pose, has already been stated. A circular giving 
the needful information, has been prepared, and 
a copy of it sent to each Monthly Meeting in our 
Yearly Meeting, as follows : 


To Monthly Meeting of Friends and the 
Recorder thereof: 

The three City Monthly Meetings, of Philadel- 

hia, have erected a substantial fire-proof Library 
3uilding on Sixteenth street below Race, near 
the Select School. It is proposed to remove the 
valuable collection of books from Third and Arch 
Streets, continuing it under the care of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Three Meetings, with 
John H. Dillingham as Librarian and Custodian 
of Records, The only room on the second floor 
of the building is to be devoted exclusively to re- 
cords of Meetings and kindred documents, and 
Friends are invited to deposit such of them as are 
not in use, with the Committee, subject to the or- 
der of the respective Meetings, the object being 
to secure a certain and safe depository. 

A plan somewhat similar to this was adopted 
in London fifty years ago, and has been pursued 
there and elsewhere with great success. Recent 
examinations have shown that some of our records 
are missing and no doubt lost ; others were found 
in the hands of persons, not always members, who 
considered them personal property. One book 
was publicly exposed for sale as waste paper, and 
many are stored in insecure places, where the 
custodians are often subjected by strangers to ap- 
plications for inspection. 

By the annexed rules records deposited will 
be carefully guarded from the public, while 
Friends, who would have the right of access at 
home, will be afforded full liberty to consult 
them. ~ 

It is especially desirable to obtain the records 
of Meetings that have been laid down or annexed 
to others, as well as lists of such records as are 
now in use or still needed at home. 

The value of these records is increasing every 
year, and will be largely augmented by being 
brought together. 

RULES. 


I. All records deposited in the Record Room 
of Friends’ Library shall continue to be 
the property of the Meeting depositing, 
and receipts therefor shall be issued. 
They shall be subject to the order of said 
Meeting, and shall not be removed by any 
other authority. There shall be no charge 
for the care of them, and the Custodian 
may permit any person, who would have 
the right of access to them at home, to 
examine all the records of the Meeting to 
which said person belongs. 

II. The Records of Births, Marriages and Deaths, 
and Certificates of Removals may be in- 
spected, and extracts made therefrom by 
any person, at the discretion of the Cus- 
todian and in his presence. 

III. All other applications to consult the Records 
are to be submitted to the Record Com- 
mitteee of the Library Committee. Said 
Record Committee shall have authority to 


permit their inspection in the presence of 


one of their number, or of the Custodian, 
who shall see that nothing unsuitable for 
the public be copied. 

IV. The Records shall be catologued and classi- 
fied as received, and there shall be an an- 
nual inspection thereof by the proper of- 
ficer of the Library Committee. 


It is to be hoped that Friends, —, 
those in country places, will be awakened to an 


interest in this subject, so that the Records of 
the Society in their respective neighborhoods, 
particularly those in danger of being lost, may 
be preserved. As stated in the circular, the 
value of these records will be enhanced by being 
brought together. Some Friends may conclude 
that if the Records of their particular meetings 
are safely stored in fire-proof safes, in or near 
their several meeting-houses, it would be unneces- 
sary to send them to Philadelphia. But it is 
well to bear in mind that there are many de- 
scendants of Friends of past generations, desirous 
of tracing their ancestors, who have to rely largely 
or altogether, on our records for the desired in- 
formation. As removals were constantly taking 
place from one meeting to another, the import- 
ance of having the Records of all our meetings 
in one room, is apparent. Our city is remark- 
ably central to the meetings composing the Year- 
ly Meeting, and convenient of access to them all. 
Those who compose the Society that separated 
from us in 1827, and who have many of the old 
Records in their possession, manifest a willing- 
ness for us to have copies taken. Their Society 
in Baltimore, some years ago commenced, and 
have since successfully carried out, the plan of 
collecting the Records, which we are about at- 
tempting. They have courteously furnished us 
with valuable suggestions on the subject. It is 
an interesting circumstance that the minutes of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, covering a period of 
several years, were found in a paper-mill, with 
the covers torn off, just ready to be reduced to 
pulp! EpwarD MarIs. 
snuinsciaiiliiiaadaaaliaiaeaa 


For “‘ The Friend.”’ 


Incidents and Reflections —No. 110. 


MINISTRY. 

Precious indeed is the feeling of reverence and 
solemnity which the Lord is pleased: at times to 
spread over the minds of those who are assembled 
to wait upon and worship Him. It is an evidence 
of the fresh extension of his goodness and mercy. 
A remarkable instance of this is mentioned in con- 
nection with a meeting appointed many years 
since, at Richmond, Virginia, for Richard Jor- 
dan, who was then travelling in that State. It 
was designed for the members of the Legislature 
which was then in session, and was held in the 
Legislative hall. The meeting was well attended, 
and Richard was engaged in ministerial labor, 
in so powerful a manner that the company was 
much melted into tears. After he had finished 
his service, and when it seemed seasonable for 
the meeting to separate, Richard arose and said 
he thought it a suitable time for those present 
to withdraw. No one moved. Richard repeated 
the words, still all remained seated. He then 
left the house, but having forgotten his overcoat 
went back to procure it, and found the company 
still sitting under a solemn covering which they 
seemed unwilling to dissipate, and so he left them 

The account given by the late Jacob Albertson 
of Plymouth, Pa., of a visit paid in that neigh- 
borhood by William Flanner of Ohio, illustrates 
not only the deep exercises into which ministers 
are sometimes plunged in their religious services, 
but also the character of that self-righteous and 
fault finding spirit which sometimes grows up in 
neighborhoods and meetings, and threatens the 
destruction of every green thing. At their meet- 
ing at Plymouth, William Flanner sat in solemn 
silence from 11 o’clock until nearly 1, when he 
arose with his hat in his hand, and said, “I have 
felt the prevalence in this meeting of a spirit hard 
to be reached ; and I would much rather under- 
take to cut down one of the loftiest cedars of 
Lebanon, or one of the sturdiest oaks of Bashan 
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than to contend with this lofty and self-righteous 
spirit. He then sat down, and soon after the 
meeting broke up. William dined that day at 
the house of Jacob’s father, and his way seeming 
closed up, he claimed the sympathy and asked 
the advice of Friends—there being quite a num- 
ber there. None seemed willing to offer any but 
this—that it would be safest to lie by until more 
light was vouchsafed. William said, “If I must 
lie by, t prefer going to Philadelphia for that 
purpose,” and I, continued Jacob, “ was directed 
to bring out the friends” horses. But when I 
returned with them, I found friends sitting in 
solemn silence, which William soon broke by 
asking if there was not a meeting of F riends 
within 10 or 12 miles, in that direction, pointing 
towards Providence, a branch of our Monthly 
Meeting. He was told there was: “then,” said 
he, “ that is the place to which I must now go.” 
John Jacobs and father Livezey accompanied 
him. 

“Soon after, I heard John Jacobs give an ac- 
count of the meeting. In it, William was again 
much shut for a time, but at length arose, saying, 
“ Friends, there is a spirit among you which has 


the eye of an eagle, and strikes with the beak of 


a hawk; and you are disposed to carry your 
neighbors’ faults in the fore end of your wallets, 
while you are careful to stow away your own in 
the hinder end.” He then went on in such a 
powerful testimony on thesubject of self-righteous- 
ness as to bow the hearts of the people in a re- 
markable manner. John said, “I never shed 
more tears in any meeting in my life than in that 
one.” 

The homely comparison made by William 
Flanner, of putting one’s own faults in the back 
of the wallet, and our neighbors’ in front, belongs 
to the same class of e: asily understood illustrations 
as one used by Joshua Evans of Gloucester Co., 
N. J. It is related by a friend who attended 
the Yearly Meeting of New York in 1835, and 
lodged at the same house with Joseph Hoag. 
He says —“ I asked him if he ever knew Joshua 
Evans; he said he knew him well, for Joshua 
was many times at his house, and he travelled 
some time with him in the course of his religious 
labors: and in those parts, long after his service 
was accomplished, Joshua was called and spoken 
of as the Man of God. Joseph Hoag further ob- 
served, that he went with Joshua to a meeting 
some distance, at a place where but few Friends 
resided. The meeting was large, and composed 
chiefly of those not members of the Society of 
Friends, some of whom were of the upper classes 
of society in that place. After a considerable 
time of silence, Joshua rose, and in a very simple 
manner observed, in substance, as follows :—‘Sup- 
pose a person eminent for wisdom amongst you, 
was about to perform a long and important jour- 
ney, with only one horse and a wagon, and when 
about to enter on the journey was to harness the 
horse behind the wagon ; would you not all think 
it a very silly proceeding ? And would you not, 
if he was your friend, remonstrate against the 
measure, and consider it foolishness in the ex- 
treme! And if he still persisted in his course, 
would you not believe he was not rational, and 
that he would never accomplish his undertaking?’ 
with more to the same purpose. Joseph Hoag 
observed, that he himself at the time became con- 
cerned, and much at a loss to ascertain what 
Joshua would make of the case, or what compari- 
son he was about to draw from the premises. After 
thus treating the subject until the assembly ap- 
peared to be astonished, and, he believed thought 
the old man a fool, Joshua recited the text, ‘ Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, 


and all these things shall be added unto you,’ 
and said, ‘this was an admonition or command 
of the blessed Saviour himself, but people gener- 
ally, instead of adhering to the admonition, or 
obeying the command, sought first the things of 
this world and the glory thereof, and appeared 
to be under an apprehension that the kingdom 
and righteousness of God would be added, with- 
out their care or concern; but when or how it 
was to be attained to was a matter of indifference ; 
although they thought, or would say, it was de- 
sirable. And in this careless and unconcerned 
state, many were summoned to appear before the 
great Judge, who had given the command; and 
that too, in many instances, before the kingdom 
of God and the righteousness thereof had been 
sought for, or much attended to, with much more 
to the same import; also observing that such 
were more unlikely to accomplish the design of 
their creation, and be saved with an everlasting 
salvation, than the man would be to accomplish 
his journey with his horse behind the wagon ; and 
fur his part he believed that such a course was 
more unwise, and manifested more folly than 
that, and would produce more confusion and 
bitter disappointment in the end. 

The assembly appeared to appreciate the com- 
parison, and feel the importance of the subject, 
became solemnized, and, before the discourse 
closed, were mostly so tendered that the tears 
flowed plentifully, and a most solemn meeting it 
was; and was remembered and spoken of for 
years after.” 

Those who, as Joshua Evans said, are reversing 
the order prescribed by our Saviour, and seeking 


first the things of earth, can have no well- -grounded 


hope that they are walking in the path which 
leads to eternal blessedness; but very different 
is the situation of those who are endeavoring to 
be faithful to all their Lord’s commands. A lively 
instance of the glorious prospect sometimes opened 
to these for their refreshment, is shown in the 
remarks made by Mildred Ratcliff, at the table 
of her dear friend Jonathan Evans, the last time 
she was at his habitation:—“‘I deem it a great 
privilege that I have been once more permitted 
to be refreshed at thy table ; and as it seems to me 
it is the last time the privilege will be enjoyed 
by me, I cannot rise without expressing my ear- 

nest desire and belief, that we shall be permitted 
through the power of God, and the mercy of his 
dear Son, Jesus Christ, to meet together in eter- 
nity and enjoy the feast of fat things at the mar- 
riage of the King’s Son—the supper-table of the 
Lamb—where our enjoyment will be uninter- 
rupted, and continued through the boundless 
ages of eternity. Oh! may we keep our eyes singly 
directed to the Pilot of our souls’ happiness, and 
steadily follow Him: so that nothing present or 
to come may be permitted to separate us from 
being landed by Him in the haven of rest; where, 
in the enjoyment of the feast of fat things, we 
shall ascribe glory, honor and high praises to 
Him who sitteth upon the throne, and to the 
Lamb who liveth forever and ever.” 


J. W. 


seniaiaanssiaialbiiianiailtninie 
Natural History, Science, &. 
Zoological Superstitions —F. L. ¢ 
tributes an article on this subject to the Popular 
Science Monthly, in which he reviews several pop- 


Iswald con- 


ular ideas, which he regards as incorrect. One 
of these is the notion that monkeys are prone to 
imitate what they see others do. He says he has 
owned monkeys of at least 20 different species, 
and has never been able to 
a propensity to mimicry. 
The notion that serpents, have the power to 


detect any trace of 


“charm” birds or small animals, he thinks may 
have had its origin in the sluggish movements of 
poisonous snakes. Their flexible poison-fan 
do not enable them to hold their prey at the first 
snap; and when they have bitten an animal, the 
often wait until the poison has had its effect, be. 
fure proceeding to further hostilities. 


Energy in Plant-Cells—Along a highway in 
lowa were planted years ago a row of soft maple 
trees, designed to serve as posts for carrying the 
wires of a “fence. When the trees attained a suit. 
able size, a piece of pine lumber 4 feet long and 
2 by 4 inches in section was firmly spiked to 
each tree for the better attachments of the wires, 
The spikes seem to have rusted into the tree, and 
to have held very firmly, while by the continual 
deposition of new layers, the tree has crowded 
off the block, drawing the head of the nail di- 
rectly through the pine wood ; that is, new material 
has been thrust in between the wood of the tree 
on one hand and the block on the other, until 
the block has been fairly wedged from its place! 

Now these results may seem somewhat sur- 
prising, but our surprise is not lessened when we 
consider that this energy is exerted by the thin 
layer of growing cells which separate the bark of 
the tree from the wood. From these delicate, 
thin-walled cells come the pressure which forced 
the head of the spikes through the pine wood.— 
T. H. McBride in Popular Science Monthly. 


Death from a Fly-bite—Gerald F. Dale, a mis 
sionary in Syria, recently died of malignant pus 
tule. He felt something like a boil on his neck 
on Second-Day, was too weak to sit up on Third 
Day, and died about four o’clock the next morn 
ing. The disease is supposed to have been com- 
municated to him by the bite of a fly bearin 


poisonous matter, which at once poisoned his 
blood. 


Poisonous Honey.—In the sandy soils near the 
ocean, of New Jersey and other states south of 
Rhode Island, there grows a plant of the Heath 
family, commonly called stagger-bush, from its 
poisonous effect upon sheep and cows, which oc- 
casionally eat it. Its scientific name is Andro 
meda Mariana, and it is abundant in places. A 
writer from Long Island, says that the hone 
obtained by the bees from flow ers of the Kill- eal 
as he calls it, is poisonous; that he has himself 
suffered from partaking of it; and that such cases 
are well-known to physicians in that section of 
country. The taste of this honey is hot and pep 
pery, and a few drops are enough to produce an 
unpleasant irritation in the stomach. In neigh- 
borhoods where this plant abounds, the people 
are careful to use only the honey which is made 
after it goes out of bloom. 


Alcohol in Diet.—At the New York Academy 
of Medicine, Dr. William H. Draper, in the an- 
nual discourse, condemned the use of alcohol 
as a dietary agent. He declares that at this time 
the majority of thoughtful physicians were per 
suaded that the usefulness of alcoholic stimulants 
as food is overestimated. They are coming to 
believe that alcoholic stimulants are not only 
unnecessary to a healthy man, but that the effect 
of such stimulants upon the nutrition is deteri- 
orating, and one of the most powerful agencies in 
producing physical degeneration. 

Minister's Sore Throat.—The Lancet has been 
discussing “clergyman’s sore throat,” and comes 
to the conclusion that this common clerical com- 
plaint is mainly due to the fact that the habit 
of reading sermons compels clergymen to preach 
with their heads bent down. The natural habit 
in public speaking is to keep the head erect and 
the chest expanded. The Lancet points out that 
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barristers, who talk as much as clergymen, and 
in buildings as ill ventilated, do not suffer from 
sore throat in the same degree. That is because 
they do not read their speeches, and because they 
are so situated that their audience is raised a little 
abovethem. Thus, they have every inducement to 
hold their heads up and give their speaking appa- 
ratus room for fair play. Thisisan additional argu- 
ment against the fatal habit of reading sermons, 
which, we fear, is beginning to grow, even among 
Methodists. Whoever heard of conversions tak- 
ing plage under a read sermon? The rhetorical 
essay and the theological lecture are excellent in 
their place, but their place is emphatically not 
the pulpit— Methodist Times of London. 

Aniline Oil in Surgery.—Aniline oil is reported 
to be gaining considerable favor as a local an- 
esthetic in simple surgical operations, such as 
opening a felon. On dipping the finger in the 
oil for a short time it becomes so insensible that 
the flesh may be cut to the bone without pain. 


A Plague of Mice.—In the colony of Lourenco, 
Brazil, in 1876, mice suddenly appeared in enor- 
mous numbers. They invaded the grain fields 
in such large numbers that the corn seemed lit- 
erally alive with them, destroying in a few days 
everything that was edible, and where but a short 
time before bushels of grain might have been 
harvested not an ear remained, and the noise 
produced by their nibbling and climbing was 
audible for a considerable distance. After the 
corn-fields were devastated the potatoes next re- 
ceived their attention. Gourds and pumpkins, 
even the hardest, were gnawed through and eaten. 
Of green food, such as clover, oats, barley, not a 
leaf was standing. Even weeds were cut down 
and the inner parts eaten out. 

In the house, the struggle for existence of these 
long-tailed invaders was truly amazing. In many 
of the dwellings hundreds were killed in a single 
day. The cats could contribute but little aid in 
fighting such a plague, for by their great num- 
bers they drove the cats actually from the houses, 
not to return until the plague was passed. No- 
thing, except what was composed of iron, stone 
or glass was spared from their destructiveness. 
Furniture, cloth, hats, books—everything—bore 
the traces of their teeth. They gnawed the hoofs 
of the cows, and horses in the stables, literally ate 


larial diseases or consumption. 
when cholera was epidemic in Memphis, Tenn., 
persons working in livery stables were entirely 
exempt from it. 
destruction of the clove trees on the Island of 
Ternate the colony has suffered from epidemics 
unknown before ; and in times when cholera has 
prevailed in London and Paris those employed 
in the perfumery factories have escaped its ravages. 
— Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


Literati.—In China, the mandarins are selected from 
the literary class. 
dates for office who have successfully passed two 
examinations in their native provinces assemble in 
Pekin for a third examination, which will render 
them eligible to governmental offices. 
of these literary candidates, eager for office, entered 
the large area of low sheds to undergo an examina- 
tion lasting nine days, divided into three sessions of 
three days each. 
cent. of those whose papers are the best pass the or- 
deal, and enter the high rank of “ Hui Shih,” or 
“ Ready-for-Office.” 


the ‘“ Young Men’s Christian Association of Pekin,” 
whose membership includes both Orientals and Oc- 
cidentals, determined to distribute Christian books 
and offer prizes for essays written upon selected 
topics. 





of the Gospels in “ Wen-Li,” or the classical style 
of the Chinese language, as being better adapted to 
the critical taste of this literary class. 
time an application was made to the “ North China 
Tract Society” to grant supplies of three tracts in 
amounts of 5,000 each. 
circular on pink paper was printed, on which it was 
stated that these pamphlets were distributed in order 
to induce these scholars to investigate the claims of 
Christianity, and therefore an offer of four prizes 


cious in ae mankind from sin? 


can be most speedily and effectively abolished ? 
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It is said that| —Proposed Methodist Hospital—Dr. Stewart of 
Philadelphia, who died in 1881, left a large part of 
his estate for the establishment of a hospital to be 
under the control of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
but to be open to all who might need hospital treat- 
ment without distinction of creed or race. The 
funds in the hands of the Trustees now amount to 
$231,000; but before they can be applied to the 
designated purpose, it is requisite that $50,000 ad- 
ditional should be raised by the Methodists. 

A public meeting was recently held in Philadel- 
phia to take steps for securing the required funds, 
That noble charity, the Pennsylvania Hospital, is 
undenominational ; and in the Jewish, Presbyterian, 
and other hospitals of this city, patients are received 
without reference to their religion. But, besides 
the increase of hospital accommodations rendered 
needful by the rapid increase in population of the 
city, the Methodists are stimulated to liberality in 
this enterprise by the desire that their members in 
sickness may have “ the privilege of being surround- 
ed by the moral and spiritual atmosphere which one 
has been accustomed to breathe all his life.” 


Controversy.—In one of the speeches at the Con- 
gregational National Council at Chicago, R. R. 
Meredith called attention to the fact that there was 
often a substantial harmony in the experience of 
Christians who differed in dogma. Augustus Toplady 
and Charles Wesley took prominent parts on oppo- 
site sides, in the bitter controversy in England in 
last century between Arminianism and Calvinism. 
Yet Toplady wrote the hymn, 

“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 
And Wesley also wrote, 


It is affirmed that since the 





Items. 


— Distributing Christian books among the Chinese 


Once every three years candi- 


About 7,000 


Out of this number only three per 


Aware of the approaching triennial examination, 


An application was made to the “ National 
sible Society of Scotland” for a grant of 5,000 copies 
* Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.” 
“The sentiment,” he said, “ was the same in both 
hymns, and those men were one in their experience.” 


At the same 


In addition to this, a small —FPrison Discipline in Neufchatel—A good handi- 
craft is taught to every prisoner, and all who are 
well-behaved are, after a period, placed with a mas- 
ter of the trade which they have severally learned, 
under the oversight of the police and a member of 
a voluntary committee. This committee is com- 
yosed of 1,400 active members, out of a total popu- 
fation of 102,000. The prisoner, when “ provision- 
ally liberated,” has to present himself every week 
to his patron, who receives the reports of his master 
and of the police. ‘The patron sends an abstract of 
these reports to the Governor of the prison, and in 
this way, if his conduct remains good, the man’s 
liberty is gradually restored, and he regains his 
position in society—with the additional advantages 
of experience of discipline and knowledge of a trade. 


was made for the best four essays upon the three 
following topics: 
1. How the career of Jesus on earth was effica- 


2. How, according to the Gospel, eternal salva- 
tion can be obtained? 
3. How the opium traftic, both foreign and native, 


This attractive pink circular with the three pam- 
phiets and one copy of a gospel were neatly rolled 
up in one parcel, and “ Y. M.C. A. of Pekin. Re- 











spectfully Presented,” in Chinese characters was 
stamped on the outside of the paper wrappers. 





up fatted hogs, and often bit away the hair of 


persons during sleep. They penetrated all apart- 
ments, and gnawed their way through boards 
and walls of houses. Ditches that were dug about 
granaries did not suffice; the mice would climb 
over each other, and thus reach the top. 

The foregoing account of one occurrence in 
Lourenco will suffice to show to what extent the 
plague reached. The same province had suffered 
similarly in 1843 and 1863. Similar plagues, 
though far less in extent, have occurred in Eu- 
rope, in which the field mice unaccountably ap- 
peared in greatly increased numbers. One may 
well think what would be the result were these 
little, almost insignificant creatures everywhere 
in such wise to take the ascendency. Could all 
the conditions which now keep them in check be 
removed, every living thing on earth would be 
consumed in half-a-dozen years.—Science. 


Medical Properties of Natural Odors.—The 
aroma of red cedar is fatal to house moths ; the 
aroma of black walnut leaves is fatal to fleas. It 
8 a matter of common observation that persons 
engaged in the business of making shingles from 
odoriferous cypress timber in malarial districts 
are rarely, if ever, affected by malarial diseases, 
and that persons engaged in gathering and dis- 





tilling turpentine do not suffer from either ma, 


It was decided to distribute these packages of 
tracts just as the Chinese were leaving the Exam- 
ination Hall on the last or ninth day. The time of 
leaving the examination is often in the night, some- 
times shortly after midnight. 

The distributors were divided into two parties. 
From two o’clock in the morning until daybreak, 
they waited eagerly for the candidates to appear. 
Not until the sun had scattered the darkness of 
night, about 5 A. M., did the worn-out students begin 
to issue forth from the little cells were they had been 
confined during their examination. 

After nine days of excessive literary labor and its 
accompanying excitement, it was nothing strange 
that these candidates looked pale and haggard. 

As a rule, these literary gentry received the little 
parcels politely. Occasionally one would show his 
disgust at these “ foreign devil” books by giving the 
parcel a toss into the air, but even that proceeding 
was very exceptional. More annoyance was experi- 
enced by the outside crowd trying to snatch books 
from the distributors and out of the hands of the 
literati after they had accepted them. By keeping 
farther away from the entrance and nearer the out- 
skirts of the crowd this snatching was, to a great 
extent, avoided. The work of distribution was kept 
up until two o’clock in the afternoon, when the last 
parcel of the five thousand was given away. The 
general opinion is that about nine-tenths of the 
books went into the hands of those for whom they 
were intended.— Christian Advocate. 


ton, D. C., at $1.00 per annum. 
to the interests of the Indian Race of this coun- 
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The Council Fire is the title of a Monthly 
Journal, founded in 1878, and issued by T. A. 


Bland, at 1121 Tenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
It is devoted 


try ; and manifests much zeal in their cause. As 


an advocate of justice and humanity, we com- 


mend it to the favorable notice of our readers. 

The last number contains a detailed report of 
a visit to different parts of the Indian Territory 
made by the Editor, which gives considerable 
information as to the present advanced condition 
of civilization of the Choctaw, Cherokee, and 
other allied tribes who dwell there. 

Its Editor believes that the Indians generally 
are not prepared for a dissolution of their tribal 
organization and an allotment of their lands in 
severalty, as recommended by the convention 
that met at Lake Mohonk in the summer. The 
following instance of the practical working of 
that scheme, shows one of the dangers connected 
with it. 

“ During my recent visit to Indian Territory I 
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got some facts bearing on the subject of land in 
severalty to Indians, which show that the average 
Indian cannot safely be trusted with title to his land. 
The Black Bob band of Shawnee Indians owned a 
tract of 30,000 acres of land in the vicinity of Olathe, 
Kansas. In March, 1885, patents in severalty were 
issued to those Indians for these lands. These 
patents were placed in the hands of W. J. Buchan, 
to be delivered to the Indians. John Hutchings 
was appointed by the Government attorney for the 
Indians, with instructions to guard the Indians 
against fraudulent persons who might try to cheat 
them out of their lands. Ex-Governor Thomas 
Kearney of Kansas, at once proposed to the Indians 
to buy their lands, offering them $3 per acre. Bu- 
chan, the Government agent, and Hutchings, at- 
torney for the Indians, advised and urged the In- 
dians to sell to Kearney at that price. Two-thirds 
of them did sell, and the sales were approved by 
Agent Tufts, of the Union Agency, at Muskogee. 
Robert L. Owen succeeded John Q. Tufts as agent, 
before the remaining 10,000 acres had been sold. 
Kearney, Buchan, Hutchings, and W. G. Williams, 
a Shawnee Indian, visited Muskogee for the purpose 
of securing the approval of Agent Owen to the sale 
of the remaining lands. They presented sworn 
statements from professedly disinterested men in 
Kansas, that the lands were not worth more than 
$3 per acre, and Kearney, Buchan, and Hutchings 
verified the truth of these statements on oath. The 
agent was suspicious, and taking the Indian, Wil- 
liams, aside, questioned him and got a statement 
from him that while on the face of it he was selling 
his land for $8 per acre, that he was to get from 
Kearney $1,000 additional, $100 of which he had al- 
ready received. He was to pretend to sell his land 
for $3 an acre, and not say anything about the 
$1,000 lest the other Indians should refuse to sell 
for $3 an acre. He said that his 200 acres were 
worth $4,000, but that Kearney, Buchan, and Hutch- 
ings had talked to him so much that he was tired, 
and let them have it for $1,600 to get rid of them. 
The agent very properly refused to approve the sale, 
and reported the facts to the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, with a recommendation that an investi- 
gation be had. Special Agent White was sent out 
to investigate, and his report to the Indian Office, 
dated April 8th, 1886, says among other things that 
the lands are worth $29 an acre, and he recommends 
that the three conspirators, Kearney, Buchan, and 
Hutchings, be disbarred from practice before the 
Interior Department and prosecuted in the United 
States courts.”—T7. A. Bland in The Council Fire. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unirep Srates.—In the United States Senate, on 
the 17th inst., the bill for the retirement and recoinage 


of the trade dollar was taken up and passed. The 
House bill for the extension of the free delivery sys- 
tem, and the Senate bill to modify the postal money 
order system, were also passed. 

The annual report of the Director of the Mint shows 
that, for the past fiscal year, the expenses of the Phila- 
delphia Mint were $481,598.33. The operations of the 
Philadelphia Mint nearly all showed a marked in- 
crease over those of last year. The coinage executed 
consisted of 24,997,460 pieces of the value of $27,660,- 
039.40, against 42,864,328 pieces, of the value of $18,- 
509,280.25, in the preceding fiscal year. 

A telegram from Bismarck, Dakota, says the Indian 
Commission returned from Fort Berthold on the 18th 
instant, having concluded a satisfactory agreement with 
the Gros Ventres, Mandan and Arickaree Indians, 
who agree to cede all their reservation north of the 
48th parallel, also the larger portion of the territory 
lying between the Missouri River and Fort Buford 
reservation. The Indians agree to take lands in sev- 
eralty on their diminished re-erve. 

The amount of oleomargarine which has paid the 
United States tax of two cents is stated, in a recent re- 
port to the Senate, to have been 4,430,174 pounds. 
This would make a revenue of more than half a mil- 
lion dollars per annum, if the remainder of the year 
shows an equal consumption, apart from the revenue 
derived from the licenses of manufacturers, wholesale 
and retail dealers. 

The Kansas City Star publishes an interview with 
one of the Colorado capitalists interested with New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis parties in a scheme to buy 
or lease for a long term the Cherokee strip in the In- 
dian Territory, containing 6,000,000 acres, with the in- 


tention of opening it up to settlement. The price men- 
tioned is $3 per acre. The scheme also includes the 
acquisition of 5,000,000 acres in No Man’s Land, ex- 
tending to Mexico, claimed by the Cherokees. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio, on the 16th instant, af- 
firmed the constitutionality of the Dow liquor law in 
all its features, including tax and lien provisions. 

Orange trees, the Alta California states, are being in- 
troduced into California from Japan, and, it is said, 
they will give a new and excellent variety of the fruit. 

The mackerel fleet of Portland (Me.) has returned, 
after a poor season, with a total catch of 10,000 barrels, 
as against 80,000 barrels last year. 

The returns of the recent election on the liquor ques- 
tion in Clarke County, Virginia, show that the Prohi- 
bitionists were defeated by 500 majority. 

The Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals has been in existence nineteen 
years, and during that time has attended to 137,705 
cases of neglect and abuse, and has prosecuted 3100 
offenders. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 419, 
which was 7 more than during the previous week, and 
108 more than during the corresponding period last 
year. Of the foregoing, 269 were males and 210 
females: 79 died of consumption ; 45 of pneumonia; 34 
of diseases of the heart; 22 of old age; 19 of croup; 16 
of inflammation of the brain; 12 of marasmus; 10 of 
paralysis and 10 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 43’s 1108; 4’s, coupon, 128%; 
registered, 1272; 3’s, 101 ; currency 6’s, 1234 a 134. 

Cotton was quiet, but steady, at 9% cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Petroleum.—Export demand was light at 6§ cts. for 
70 Abel test in barrels, and 8} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed was scarce, firm and in fair demand. Sales of 
4 cars western winter bran, fair and good, at $17.50 a 
$17.75, and 3 cars do. choice and very fancy, at $18 a 
$18.25 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour met with a fair inquiry, 
and ruled firm, under moderate supplies. Sales of 125 
barrels of superfine, at $2.75; 125 barrels extra, at $3; 
125 barrels Pennsylvania family, at $3.75; 250 barrels 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, at $4.25; 250 barrels 
Ohio, clear, at $4.20 a $4.25; 1000 barrels do., straight, 
on private terms; 500 barrels Ohio and Indiana, 
straight, at $4 a $4.40; 500 barrels winter patent, at 
$4.75 a $5; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4; 375 
barrels do., straight, at $4.50 a $4.65; 750 barrels do., 
patent, at $5 a $5.10, and 125 barrels do. do., favorite 
brand, at $5.25. Rye flour moved slowly at $3.25 per 
barrel for choice. 

Grain.—Wheat has been somewhat irregular, but 
closed steady, with 88} cts. bid and 88} cts. asked for 
No. 2 red. Corn was quiet, with 46 cts. bid, and 46} 
cts. asked. Oats were steady and quiet; No. 2 white 
closing at 374 cts. bid and 37% cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were jc. higher, at 2} a 54 cts. 

Sheep were jc. lower, at 2 a 43 cts. 

Hogs were slow and jc. higher, at 6} a 63 cts. 

The receipts were: Beeves, 2200; sheep, 9000; hogs, 
9700. 

l’creign.—John Dillon, Member of Parliament for 
East Mayo; William O’Brien, editor of United Ireland ; 
Matthew Harris, Member of Parliament for East Gal- 
way, and David Sheehy, Member of Parliament for 
South Galway, were arrested on the 18th instant in the 
town of Loughrea, County Galway, charged with con- 
spiracy to defraud. The prisoners have been acting as 
trustees in conducting the plan of campaign, and have 
been receiving from dissatisfied tenants the reduced 
rents refused by landlords or landlord’s agents. At the 
time of making the arrests the police took away from 
Dillon £80, which he had just received in trust from 
tenants. The four men were taken before a magistrate 
and remanded for a week. 

On the 19th instant, Joseph Richard Cox, Jeremiah 
Jordan and Joseph Edward Kenny, Parnellite mem- 
bers for East and West Clare and South Cork respect- 
ively, succeeded yesterday in completely hoodwinking 
the police and in collecting and escaping with all the 
rents due from tenants on the Vandeleur estates, in 
County Clare. 

W. E. Gladstone, in a letter to Prof. James Stuart, 
member of Parliament, says he thinks that the Home 
Rule measures are conservative in the truest sense of 
the term. He adds that if he can help in some meas- 
ure to settle the affairs of Ireland he will confer upon 
Great Britain a service greater than any he has as yet 
been able to do. 

The London Post in an inspired article, warns Turkey 
against further coqueting with Russia. The British 
Government, it says, has undergone great sacrifices to 
uphold the integrity of Turkey, even against the opin- 


ion of a large portion of the English people. 
hesitation on the part of Turkey will now compel Eng. 
land to adopt a course to counteract Russia’s threats hy 
measures that will speedily impress the Porte with the 
fact that Turkey’s present doubtful policy is the worst 
for her real interests. 

Count Herbert Bismarck, the German Under Seere. 
tary of State for Foreign affairs, at the reception of the 
Bulgarian deputation, advised the Bulgarians to reach 
an understanding with Russia. 

The North German Gazette welcomes the indications 
of a better feeling between Russia and Germany, ag 
shown in a recent article in the St. Petersburg Messenger, 
The two nations, says the Gazette, recognize that there 
are permanent binding interests common to both. The 
Gazette attributes the press bickerings to the influence 
of partisans of a policy of revenge against France, 

The Paris Temps has advices from Zanzibar sayin, 
that the entire African coast between Kipini and La. 
moo, including Manda Bay and the island of Galta, has 
been ceded to Germany. 

A telegram from Ottawa says that an elaborate 
statement concerning the seizure of Canadian seali 
schooners in Behring’s Sea by the United States au. 
thorities has been prepared by the Dominion Govern. 
ment for transmission to the Imperial Government, 
“Tt will probably be made to appear that the United 
States Government views its fishing privileges on the 
Atlantic and on Pacific coasts from totally different 


stand points.” 


Drep, Seventh Month 13th, 1886, at the residence 
of her parents, Flushing, Ohio, ALIcE, daughter of 
Stephen and Margaret Hobson, in the 23d year of her 
age, a member of Flushing Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Ohio. This dear young Friend was unassuming in her 
manners, and careful and upright in her intercourse with 
others. She had been in declining health for several 
months, and often feelingly alluded to the uncertainty 
of her recovery, manifesting a sweet spirit of patience 
and resignation in relation thereto. A few days before 
her death, the physician informed her that she could 
not recover. Soon after, on her father entering the 
room she said, “ Father, the doctor says I cannot get 
well, and I have prayed that my sins may be forgiven 
me.” She now experienced a deep conflict of spirit, 
and afterward in allusion to it remarked: “T felt at 
first that it would be very hard to die and leave you 
all, but now I feel very different ;’ and frequently re- 
quested those about her not to weep, saying she was 
willing to go, and that she did not suffer so much as 
she had done. From this time, during the brief s 
allotted her, she manifested much concern for those 
about her, imparting much counsel and instruction. 
She encouraged the young to read the Holy Scriptures 
more, saying, she had not spent as much time in that 
way as she ought to have done. Also, to attend meet 
ings for religious worship, and admonished them not 
to think too much about dress, &ec, She bade her rela- 
tives and friends an affectionate farewell, saying, it will 
soon all be over; and when her voice was so weak that 
she could not be understood, with uplifted hands and 
a countenance beaming with heavenly smiles, she im- 
pressed those around her that she realized a sensible 
foretaste of the unspeakable joy and peace that was, 
through great mercy, permitted to be her happy ex- 
perience. Then extending her hands to her father and 
mother and clasping theirs, she quietly ceased to 
breathe, and so easy was her transition that it was 
difficult to ascertain the exact time when her purified 
spirit took its departure. 

——, at her residence in West Chester, Chester Co, 
Pa., Eighth Mo. 6th, 1886, AMELIA ANNA PENNELL, 
in the 57th vear of her age, a member of Conco 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. She endured many years 
of suffering with patience and resignation to the Di- 
vine will. 

——,, at his residence, Medford, New Jersey, on the 
28th of the Eleventh Month, Henry W. WIL1s, a0 
elder and member of Upper Evesham Monthly and 
Particular Meeting, aged 81 years. The cheerful, hos- 
pitable, and humble disposition of this beloved Friend, 
endeared him to his family and a large circle of friends, 
by whom his removal will be greatly felt. But we have 
the comforting belief that he was of that blessed num- 
ber that, at their Lord’s coming, were found waiting. 

, inNewburg, Orange} County, New York, at the 
residence of his son, Samuel Birdsall, Twelfth Month 
Ist, 1886, Grpzon M. BrrpsaL1, aged 92 years and 16 
days. 

——,, at his late residence, Moorestown, N. J., on the 
10th inst., SrogpELL Stokes, a member of Frankford 
Monthly Meeting, Pa., and formerly a resident 
Stroudsburg, Pa., in the 99th year of his age. 





